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PIERRE DAVITY: HIS "GEOGRAPHY" AND ITS USE BY 

MILTON* 

By ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Cornell University 

Milton's Geographical Program 

In his tractate "Of Education" Milton gives geography an important 
place in the ideal curriculum. He suggests that early in the training of 
boys they should ' ' learn in any modern author the use of the globes and all 
the maps, first with the old names and then with the new. ' ' Afterward he 
would have them read the ancient geographers, Mela, Pliny, and Solinus, 
until they had "passed the principles of geography," and later they would 
take up the geographical poet Dionysius Periegetes. Milton also believed 
in education through travel. "In those vernal seasons of the year when 
the air is calm and pleasant," and "it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches and partake in her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth," he would have his pupils "ride out in companies 
with prudent and staid guides to all quarters of the land, learning and 
observing all places of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, 
for towns and tillage, harbors and ports for trade, sometimes taking sea 
as far as to our navy." He suggests that at three or four and twenty 
years of age they may travel into foreign countries "to enlarge experience 
and make wise observation." 

In his own teaching Milton carried out at least a part of his program, 
for his nephew Edward Philips, one of his pupils, tells of reading Pliny 
and Dionysius and of studying a modern geographer : 

Nor did the time thus studiously employed in conquering the Greek and Latin tongues 
hinder the attaining to the chief oriental languages . . . besides an introduction into 
. . . the Italian and French tongues, by reading in Italian Giovan Villani's History of 
the Transactions between several petty States of Italy; and in French a great part of 
Pierre Davity, the famous geographer of France in his time. 1 

Not only does the sentence give the name of a textbook of geography used 
by Milton, but it shows that he put into practice the recommendation in 
"Of Education" which here follows: 

If, after some preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms got into memory, 
they were led to the praxis thereof in some chosen short book lesson 'd thoroughly to 
them, they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good things and Arts 
in due order, which would bring the whole language quickly into their power. This I 
take to be. the most rational and most profitable way of learning languages. 

* For further explanation of many of the matters relating to Milton suggested in the present article 
the reader is referred to two works by the writer: "A Geographical Dictionary of Milton" (Yale Univ. Press, 
New Haven, 1919) and another volume, still in manuscript, on Milton as a geographer. 

i Edward Philips: The Life of Milton (in John Milton: "Of Education, Areopagitica, the Common- 
wealth," Riverside Literature Series, Boston, 1911), pp. lxv-lxvi. 
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Through Pierre Davity, Milton taught his pupils French and geography 
at the same time and taught French more effectively by requiring its use 
as a medium through which to obtain a knowledge of facts important for 
their own sake, instead of considering the content of the book subordinate 
to the language. 

Yet Milton would scarcely choose a textbook of geography with nothing 
more to recommend it than that it was written in French suitable for the 
reading of those learning the language ; he must have regarded it also as a 
good geography. And he was not unprepared to judge, for, as he indicates 
in the preface of his own little geographical work entitled "Moscovia" 
(usually called "A Brief History of Moscovia"), he had given attention to 
the principles of geographical writing. His study of them probably was 
stimulated by his desire, as a teacher, to find a book adapted to his pupils. 
Hence he may be supposed to have thought Davity 's work the best ob- 
tainable. However, since he undertook Moscovia because of his dissatis- 
faction with the geographers of his day, he must have thought Davity 's 
production far from perfect. Let us see of what sort the work was. 

Davity 's Geographical Compendium 

Pierre Davity, or d'Avity, Sieur de Montmartin, was born in 1573 at 
Tournon in Vivarais. He spent much of his life in Paris, where he was 
gentleman of the bedchamber to the king, and where he died in 1635. He 
published poetry that has made no name for itself and did other writing, 
little 2 of which has been thought worthy of recent reprinting. The work 
used by Milton was that of nearly twelve hundred pages, first published at 
St. Omer in 1614, under the title: "Les estats, empires, et principautez du 
monde, representez par la description des pays, moeurs des habitans, rich- 
esses des provinces, les forces, le gouvernement, la religion, et les princes qui 
ont gouverne chacun estat, avec l'origine de toutes les religions, et de tous 
les chevaliers et ordres militaires." In other editions the title appears in 
various forms, and the four letters thinly disguising the author's name 
appear as D. T. V. Y., T. V. Y. A., and D. V. T. Y. Immediately upon its 
appearance the book became popular: in sources easily accessible can be 
found references to about twenty French editions published before the 
year 1666, at St. Omer, Paris, Geneva, and Rouen. After the death of the 
author there appeared editions augmented by other hands, some of them 
in several volumes. Nor was that all. In 1615 was published an English 
translation, the work of Edward Grimstone. In Germany, however, 
Davity 's book was much more popular than in England. This speaks well 
for it, because the Germans early made considerable progress in the study 
of geography and possessed a cosmography in their own language, the 
work of Sebastian Minister. There were published at Frankfort on the 

2 Only the last two titles under the head of "French Editions" in the bibliography at the end of 
this article. 
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Main, in the years from 1638 to 1695, at least four editions of the German 
translation of Davity made by Johannes Ludovieus Gotofredus. 3 The same 
translator also turned Davity into Latin, and at least three editions ap- 
peared at Frankfort from 1628 to 1649. There were, then, about thirty 
editions. Yet the fame of the work hardly outlived the century ; a German 
edition, with additions by other hands, appeared in 1695, yet it was thirty 
years later than its immediate predecessor, a French edition published at 
Geneva. Edward Philips, writing in 1692, seems, by applying to Davity 
the words "the famous geographer of France in his time," to suggest that 
Davity — used by Milton between 1640 and 1647 — was already out of date. 
However, since for fifty years editions of Davity appeared on the average 
at a rate somewhat higher than that of one every two years, his popularity 
was wide while it lasted. The different languages and places of publica- 
tion, and the appearance of enlargements, make the general use of the 
work even more obvious than the mere number of reprintings. Milton's 
choice of this popular textbook of geography is like his choice, of which we 
learn from Philips, of the manual of astronomy by Joannes de Sacro Bosco, 
which for more than a century and a half was very generally used. 

The Vogue of Davity 's "Geography" 
It seems strange to us of today, with our desire for the latest and most 
accurate information, that a compendium of geographical knowledge could 
remain in use for three quarters of a century ; but in Davity 's time the study 
of the natural sciences had not so developed as to demand every few years 
a rewriting of the books dealing with them. Yet the era of rapid develop- 
ment of knowledge had begun, even though writers were slow in adjusting 
themselves to it and often preferred to augment the old rather than to 
write anew. The long-continued popularity of the book suggests that the 
seventeenth century found it hard to discard after a few years such books 
as that of Davity, when once it had found them serviceable ; but increasing 
knowledge was soon too strong for the not unwise conservatism of the time. 
Davity wrote when the period of discovery had hardly passed over to that 
of colonization. In 1614 Jamestown had been settled only seven years, and 
Port Royal, the first permanent French settlement in America, was but a 
few years older. The empire of the sea and of the New "World still belonged 
to Spain. Davity, in fact, treats of the New World only under the domin- 
ions of Spain, then including Portugal, and speaks with respect, as a 
Roman Catholic, 4 of the bull of Pope Alexander VI which divided the 
newly discovered lands between Spain and Portugal. It is true that in his 

3 The Latin form of Johann Ludwig Gottfried. This name has generally been considered as a 
pseudonym of Johann Phillpp Abelin. According to the catalogue of the Library of Congress (s. v. 
Gottfried). Frieda Gallati, in a dissertation entitled " Der kOniglich schwedische in Teutschland geflihrte 
Krieg," Zurich, 1902, has proved that Gottfried and Aoelin were different men. 

* Davity's Roman Catholic viewpoint appears in his account of the spread of Christianity in America 
and in such expressions as "I'herenie de Luther." Evidently Milton was not intolerant of Popish geography, 
or he would not have used the book. 
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account of the Spanish dominions Davity mentions New France, saying 
that he will not there describe it, for he is dealing only with the parts of 
the world under the control of Spain, but he does not keep his promise. 
If the colonies of France are passed over with the barest mention, those of 
England are wholly neglected, though the name Virginia is used. Cabot 
is referred to as an Italian. Frobisher, indeed, is said to have been sent 
out by Elizabeth, and his northern voyages are given a few sentences. As 
a result, Davity 's system was far from acceptable by the end of the cen- 
tury. It is not strange that the last edition of his book appeared in Ger- 
many, a country having little direct connection with the New World. 
Maritime and Protestant England could hardly be expected long to care 
for him ; it is natural that the only English edition was an early one, even 
if England had not had its own Davity in Peter Heylyn. In France itself 
augmentation could not save the work to the end of the century. 

Davity 's Predecessors 
It is apparent that Davity was not early enough to be a pioneer in his 
field; that honor belongs to Sebastian Minister, 5 who in 1544 published 
the first great modern cosmography. So completely did the volume result- 
ing from the insight, learning, and energy of Minister meet the demand 
of the time, and so thoroughly did it establish itself, that in enlarged form 
it remained in use until after 1650, going through forty-six editions and 
appearing in six languages. Neither did Davity have the aid of a reputa- 
tion gained in other fields to establish bis fame. Peter Heylyn would 
be known if he had not written his "Cosmography," and the fame of 
Thomas Fuller as a man of letters undoubtedly assisted his geographical 
work, "A Pisgah Sight of Palestine," to obtain reprinting; but Davity 
had to rely for the fame of his book wholly on its own merits. 

Estimates op His Work 

They were not sufficient to make his name an important one in the history 
of thought. The biographical dictionaries and the encyclopedias, "Bio- 
graphie Universelle, " "Nouvelle Biographie Generale," "La Grande En- 
cyclopedic," and Ersch and Gruber's "Allgemeine Encyklopadie, " give 
only brief articles on him. Charles Weiss, learned librarian at Besangon 
and contributor of many articles to the "Biographie Universelle," says of 
Davity 's work: 

Ses Etats ou Empires du Monde . . . sont une compilation tres-mfidiocre, oil l'on 
trouve cependant des morceaux qui n'avaient pas encore paru en franeais, tels que 
l'histoire abregee des rois de Perse d'apres Mirkhond, que Davity traduisit de Texeira. 

The writer in "Nouvelle Biographie Gen6rale" comments: 

Ce livre est une compilation mal choisie, que les augmentations n'ont pas amelioree. 

5 See Viktor Hantzsch: Sebastian Miinster, Leben, Werk, wissenschaftliche Bedeutung, Abhandl. der 
phUoloo.-hist. KUme der KonigUch Sachsischen Gesell. der Wlss., Vol. 18, No. 3, Leipzig, 1898. 
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Baur, the writer in the "Allgemeine Encyklopadie, " is less one-sided in 
his criticism, saying: 

Im Ganzen ist das Werk planlos, unkritisch und ohne Geschmaek kompilirt, aber fur 
die Zeit, in der es erschien, merkwiirdig. 

This attempt to consider Davity in relation to his environment is com- 
mendahle, and the more necessary because his work has not endured. His 
popularity indicates that he was important in his age; yet none of his 
biographers recognize that popularity, none realize that his first edition 
was as early as 1614, and none give an adequate idea of the number of 
editions. 

The Comprehensive Plan of His Compendium 

Davity prefaces his work by declaring that the most necessary of all 
arts and sciences is that called the science or knowledge of the world : 

It is this knowledge which more than any other thing makes Families and Common- 
wealths to flourish, and the actions and words of those that understand it, pleasing both 
to great and small. This knowledge is gotten by the conversation of many, by divers 
discourses and reports, either by word or writing, by the managing of affairs, confer- 
ence with straungers, voyages into divers places, the knowledge of divers humors, and in 
a word, by the judicious consideration of the manners and life of one and other. . . . 
A good part of this knowledge is comprehended in the discourse of this Booke, where 
you may see all sorts of persons and nations lively and naturally described, and repre- 
sented with their manners and customes, as curiously as might be: so as if there lacks 
perfection in any part, this defect proceedes rather from the want of true relation, than 
from my diligence. I never undertooke this worke, but with a firme deseigne, not onely 
to make it pleasing . . . but also profitable, labouring to observe not lightly, but in 
intelligible tearmes, whatsoever may make the life of man either more happie, or more 
civile. 6 

Davity here sets for himself a tremendous task and one in harmony with 
the theory of the cosmographers of his day. Yet he narrows the field by 
giving up the attempt to include historical chronicles and endeavoring to 
give, as it were, what an intelligent and observant traveler might learn by 
a sojourn in any of the countries described. Hence, with exceptions, Davity 
does not give long historical passages such as interrupt the more purely 
geographical parts of Miinster's "Cosmography." Yet Davity 's plan is 
enough to appall any writer, no matter how diligent. It is evident that 
a work constructed upon the principle of including almost everything that 
man ought to know about the world in which he lives can hardly be other 
than a medley of incongruous information. We are quite prepared, with- 
out Davity 's apology, to find it ill-balanced in its material, treating at 
length the religion of one country and scanting that of another. The 
difficulties, however, which Davity says he encountered were naturally not 
limited to him alone but were common to all who attempted to write of the 
whole creation. Samuel Purchas, for example, who in his "Pilgrimage" 
set out to tell of the religions of the world, but whose spirit is akin to that 
of the cosmographers, writes in his preface as follows : 



6 Grimstone's translation; see the bibliography. All of the translated quotations are from Grimstone. 
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Where I have found plentifull discourse for Eeligion (my chiefe aime) I am shorter 
in other Relations; and where I have had lesse helpes for that discoverie, I insist more 
on the wonders of Nature, and discoveries by Sea and Land, with . other remarkeable 

accidents. 

The effect of having and not having books at his command is apparent 
in Davity's disproportionately long description of Persia, for which he 
relied on Teixeira. 

Davity and Purchas followed the practice of their age, and we of the 
present may be thankful to the cosmographers for what they did, for they 
prepared the way for those who explain the relation between the civiliza- 
tion of a land and its physical features. Yet in the seventeenth century 
no one could offer to geographers a principle for dealing with the culture 
of a land. Milton, for example, in the preface of his "Moscovia," says 
that a geographer should concern himself not merely with latitudes and 
longitudes but also with "other relations of manners, religion, government, 
and such like, accounted geographical." He feels that geographers have 
not generally been successful in doing this but "have for the most part 
missed their proportions. Some too brief and deficient satisfy not; others 
too voluminous and impertinent cloy and weary out the reader, while they 
tell long stories of absurd superstitions, ceremonies, quaint habits, and 
other petty circumstances little to the purpose." Yet Milton is unable to 
offer any principle except that the geographer should be "learned and 
judicious" and should select and present what is "useful" and "worth 
observation." However, he endeavors to exemplify his method in his 
"Moscovia," which he intended as a "pattern or example to render others 
more cautious hereafter." We should, then, be lenient with Davity and 
feel that extreme condemnation of his work is likely to be in part an attack 
on the age rather than on the man himself. He succeeded, even with his 
faults, in giving much that is of value, enough at least to recommend him- 
self to so critical a man as Milton; he is not verbose and he avoids the 
trivial. 

The Arrangement and Treatment op the Material 

Furthermore, though Davity's work as a whole is something of a medley, 
the matter of its individual parts is not ill arranged. He remarks in his 
preface : 

If any one will vouchsafe to cast his eyes upon this worke ... he may in a manner 
at the first view, observe what I say, and seeing the distinction which I use and the order 
which I hold throughout all the whole booke, he may easily judge, that beside the Readers 
content, I have sought their profit. 

This list of the sections of his description of England is representative : 

1. Introductory section giving boundaries and general description. 2. "Quality du 
Pays." 3. "Meurs des Anciens Anglois. " 4. "Meurs de ce Temps." 5. "Richesses 
d Angleterre. " 6. "Forces d ' Angleterre. " 7. " Gouvernement d 'Angleterre. " 8. 
"Religion d 'Angleterre. " 9. Tables of kings and bishops. 

Such divisions are further subdivided into numbered sections. At the head 
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of the entire account is given an outline of them, which partly atones for 
the lack of an index (supplied in the German edition). The headings used 
by Davity were not of his own devising but were common property. Some 
of them are found in Minister, and some in the text of Mercator's "Atlas." 

Notwithstanding the cosmographic nature of his work, Davity had a 
principle to govern his writing, which, s& far as - he depends on it, gives his 
production something of unity and differentiates it from the cosmographies. 
Unfortunately he often loses sight of it. His preface states that his "first 
and chief designe was to deal only with politic and civil matters. ' ' Realiz- 
ing that descriptions of the countries he dealt with were needed, he added 
them. Then he noted the customs of the lands, that the reader might judge 
which were better, their ancient or their present conditions. He added 
accounts of their wealth, to show its influence on government. In order 
to explain how this wealth might be protected, and the countries that enjoy 
it preserved, he told of their military power. But since all is vain without 
government, he gave an account of that. Even religion he considered in 
its relation to the state : 

I would not omit the prineipall peeces of Commonweales, the which is Religion, 
whereof I have discoursed, to shew that it is the feare of some divinitie which main- 
taines people in their duties, makes them obedient to their princes, and diverts them 
much more from all bad desseignes, than armes and souldiers which environ and threaten 
them. I doe it also to shew, that whereas religion wants, of what sort so ever it be, 
polieie and order faile in like manner, and barbarisme, confusion, and rebellion, raigne 
there in a manner continually. 

Not only does this gentleman of the court write with political power as 
his first concern, but he writes partly for an audience concerned with 
affairs of government, mentioning, among those to whom his writings may 
be of use, princes, who may derive from it means of governing better; 
noblemen, who may gain wisdom for rule and diplomacy; courtiers, who 
may be enabled to compare their own country with others ; soldiers, lawyers, 
and those who "deal in the managing of affairs and businesses of estate." 
Finally, no desire of glory led him to write, but the "desire he had to be 
profitable to his country." Nevertheless, Davity does not, even in his 
preface, set forth a theory of political geography and, as a result, in the 
body of his work he is far from putting one into practice. Yet his dominant 
political interest appears not only in the space he gives to government 
and military power but also in his arrangement of matter. He deals with 
independent countries by continents but treats dependencies not according 
to geographical position but under the country to which they owe allegiance. 
When, in his description of Europe, he comes to Spain he describes not 
merely the lands of the Iberian peninsula but all the countries owing fealty 
to the Spanish crown, in Italy, Africa, America, and the Orient, prefacing 
with the words : 

A fin de n 'embroiiiller pas le Lecteur, et ne luy faire chercher tous les Estats qui 
sont soubs le Roy d'Espagne en divers endroits de ce livre, i'ay pensS qu'il seroit plus a 
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propos de mettre icy tout a la fois toutes les terres qu'il possede, et apres en avoir faict 
le denombrement en general, considerer distinctement les particularitez plus remarquables. 7 

Perhaps this method accounts for Davity's failure to say much of North 
America. He had no section on America; Virginia and New France were 
colonies too new and weak to be sources of income to their mother coun- 
tries, and the geographical works Davity may have used as guides did not 
consider them under England and France. 

Value op the Political Method of Treatment 

Apart from the advantage to be derived from following where his tastes 

led, Davity showed wisdom when he selected for his work a political scheme. 

Here was a way of looking at the world on which the men of his time had 

a grasp. Statecraft was a study to which many had applied themselves 

and of whose principles they had some appreciation. Hence, a political 

system for a book describing the nations of the world was then a living 

one. Men were reflecting on the relations between wealth and military 

power, between religion and national strength. Machiavelli had not written 

in vain ; students were quick to consider 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 8 

The geographical conception, on the other hand, was not vital or organic. 
Relations of countries to continents and to the earth as a whole, relations 
of peoples to the lands they occupied, and effects of the distribution of 
natural products had not yet been brought into a geographical system. 
The "Atlas" of Mercator, for example, describes countries only as inde- 
pendent entities. Even descriptions of single countries and provinces are 
without geographical unity, for the details are independent facts. Hence 
Davity did well to adopt a plan which would give his work more life, for, 
though he carried it out imperfectly, his plan does produce a certain effect 
of unity. Yet national development and decline soon made useless" a de- 
scription of the world according to political relations. Furthermore, the 
best system for a work describing the lands of the whole world is a 
geographical one, having its basis in the study of physical features and 
their influences. Works on politics, not works on geography, are fitted to 
the political system. Modern geography is obliged to regard political 
boundaries — part of its problem is the study of their relation to the physical 
facts of geography — but it works more freely when they need not be 
regarded. One of the reasons, pointed out by the editor, for the excellence 
of the article on the United States in Mill's "International Geography" is 
that it deals with a great section of country unhampered by political 
boundaries. "When Davity wrote, the political method was the better, but 

7 Taken, like other French quotations that follow, from the French edition of 1625 (Rouen). Grim- 
stone's translation was not available for some of the excerpts; and, since Milton used the work partly 
for the sake of its language, it may be interesting to the reader to have some samples of Davity's French. 

8 Milton : Paradise Regained, Bk. 4, 11. 362-363. 
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the geographical method had in it superior powers of development. Then, 
as always, men of insight understood particular geographic relations, but 
the time for their systematic presentation had not come. Even today the 
dependence of the civilization of a country upon its physical features is 
not fully understood. 9 

Davity Influenced by Botero 's "Relationi" 
A work by which Davity seems to have been greatly influenced, particu- 
larly in his assignment to politics of an important place in his work, is that 
by Giovanni Botero, entitled "Relationi Universali. " 10 Botero divides his 
work into four parts, which may be considered separate treatises. The 
First Part, covering about three hundred and twenty pages, besides in- 
dexes, gives a general description of the countries of the world, taking 
first the continents and then the islands, and is provided with maps. The 
Second, about half as long, deals with the more powerful princes of the 
world and with the causes of the power and wealth of their states. The 
Third, longer than the Second, treats of peoples of every religious belief, 
Catholics, Jews, Gentiles, and schismatics. In the Fourth, and shortest, 
Part is an account of the superstitions of the New World and of the 
spread of Christianity there. The Second Part is most obviously related 
to Davity 's production, because of its political interest, and there appear 
in it headings similar to his, such as "Richezza," "Governo," "Forze," 
"Principi Confinanti." Davity has, as it were, taken the method of this 
part, and, by adding sections, has used it for all the matter he has to give 
on a country, thus bringing into one place, in the manner of the cos- 
mographer, what Botero has systematically distributed among his separate 
parts. 

Botero 's Scientific Spirit 
In the Proemium of the Second Part Botero writes that it is easy to 
tell of the events that occur in the world but that to explain the causes of 
the greatness of states requires ability and judgment. These causes are 
multitude of people, valor, wealth, advantageous situation, and oppor- 
tunity. He speaks of the relative advantages possessed by peoples living 
in mountainous regions and those living on plains, illustrating from Great 
Britain, where the "Welsh and Scotch Highlanders were easily kept at bay 
by the inhabitants of the lowlands. He also mentions islands, illustrating 
from Sicily — attacked at the same time by Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
and later by Romans and Carthaginians — in a way that suggests recent 



9 See, e. g., Ellsworth Huntington : The Geographer and History, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, pp. 19-32. 

10 The " Relationi," of which I have used the Italian edition of 1597, appeared in 1591, and were often 
reprinted in Italian, and translated into English, German, Latin, and, judging from the letter prefixed to 
the Fourth Part, French. An account of Botero, with references to other works dealing with him, is given 
by Professor Francesco Flamini in the volume "II Cinauecento" (pp. 461-462) of the "Storia Letteraria 
d'ltalia." He especially remarks that Botero anticipated some of the conclusions of recent students of 
politics. 
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geographical exposition. 11 In the Second Part itself Botero says much of 
the connection of the second of war's "two main nerves, iron and gold," 
with a country's climate, fertility, natural products, and fitness for com- 
merce. He deems the natural resources of a land, especially its supply of 
food, a chief source of military greatness. Nations are considered both 
as to the natural features which make them easy to attack and defend 
and as to the general strategic advantages of their situations in different 
parts of a continent or even of the world. He says, for example: "Just 
as the situation of Italy appears made by nature for the rule of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, so that of Spain seems designed for the empire of the 
Ocean." 12 Though Botero is of significance in the history of geographical 
theory, his treatise is not on political geography, but rather one on politics 
in which geography is prominent. His point of view is that of the poli- 
tician rather than of the student of natural science; yet he has so just 
an appreciation of the effect of geographical conditions on states, and the 
spirit of his work is so like that of the present day that at times a reader 
almost forgets that it was written two centuries and a quarter ago. 

Davity versus Boteeo 

One may be tempted to ask why Milton did not employ as a textbook, 
instead of "Les Stats," this work by a man superior to Davity in intel- 
lectual power. There is, indeed, no evidence that Milton was acquainted 
with it ; yet the circumstances of his life, such as his journey to Italy, make 
it probable that he had seen it. Still the French work, in Milton's day 
at the height of its popularity, was doubtless more easily obtained. Milton 
may also have felt that Botero dealt too much with political economy and 
was too difficult for his pupils. He wished them, when they read geog- 
raphy, to have pictures of the lands of the globe rather than theories 
about them. Botero was fitted for a somewhat later stage in the curricu- 
lum of Milton. Especially since his pupils, when they read Davity, were 
learning French and Italian, the easier work would have advantages. Per- 
haps, also, having selected Villani's work for Italian reading, Milton chose 
Davity because he wrote in French. Furthermore, Davity does take from 
its theoretical setting a considerable amount of Botero 's material. 

Davity 's Use op Borrowed Material 

In his selections from this material Davity shows good judgment, 
though in his work they lose their effect as part of a system and become 
isolated facts. Among them are passages which suggest the writings of 

11 The same illustration is used by Miss Semple in " Influences of Geographic Environment." New- 
York. 1911. pp. 427-428. 

12 Found also in Munster"s " Cosmography." edit, of 1628, p. 139. I cannot say whether this is original 
with Munster or with Botero ; the German writer did not lack geographical insight. 
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recent geographers, of which the following are examples. The first is from 
the section on "Riches" in the description of France: 13 

All the soyle of France, of what sort soever it be, is good for something, for in places 
where there is no wine, there growes corne, and where there is no come, there are chest- 
nuts and pasture. To conclude, there is not anything but doth serve; whereas if we con- 
sider Italie, the Apennine hils containe, in a manner, a fourth part, all which is for the 
most part rockie, and of no profit: and Spaine being a great countrie, is full of un- 
profitable wasts. The mountaines of Auvergne have much good ground, and many places 
that are rich, full of fruit, abounding in cattell, from whence they draw much flesh, 
butter and cheese, like unto the mountaines of Vivarez, Velay, Gevavdan, Sevenes, 
Dauphine, Forest and Provence. The rest extendes it selfe into goodly Champian fields 
full of corne, or into little hils which are verie fertill, or valleis covered with grasse, fit 
to feed cattell. A man would say, that there is aboundance in all places with diversitie, 
and profit with the beautie of the countries. And this realme hath this peculiaritie, 
that all her provinces may easily communicate their commodities and fruits one unto 
another, by the meanes of a great number of navigable rivers that are in it; for in the 
province of Anjou alone, they number fortie rivers great and smal. Wherfore the de- 
ceased Queene mother Katherine de Medicis, sayd, That there were more navigable 
rivers in France than in all the rest of Europe : wherein she did not much stray from the 
truth. The fertilitie of the soyle, and the commoditie of rivers, for the transporting of 
wares, is the cause of the multitude and beautie of the townes and places of France, 
most of which are seated upon their banks. And although that France doth not want 
good ports, and many, yet the greatest townes stand not upon the Sea ; the which shewes 
that their greatnesse comes not from abroad, but is domesticke : For the maritime townes 
are greater than those that are within the countrie, when as they receive more profit and 
support from the sea, than from the land, as we see in the cities of Geneva [Genoa], 
Venice, and Eagouse. 

The following is from the section on "Forces de Perse": 14 
Persane a un autre def aut important, qui est le manquement d 'union, et ceste division 
procede de deux causes: l'une est la grandeur des Princes, qui est ordinairement accom- 
pagnee d'orgueil, et d'opiniastrise: 1 'autre est le difficult^ de la conduitte, et des voy- 
ages: et ce def aut vient du manquement des eaux et des rivieres navigables. Car les 
rivieres de Perse sont telles qu 'on ne va point dessus, ou si 1 'on y va c 'est si peu, que ce 
n 'est pas chose qui puisse grandement servir. Toutes ces rivieres courent, ou au Golphe 
Persique, ou a la mer Caspie, laissant le pays du milieu sans eau, a raison dequoy elles 
servent peu pour voir les forces des Persans, et les mettre ensemble, veu que le milieu du 
Boyame demeure sec, et n'y a aucune riviere qui soit commune presque a tout l'Estat, 
eomme pourroit estre la riviere de Loire a la France, le Po a la Lombardie, la Vistule 
a la Pologne, la Schelde a la Flandre. II y a outre ce force deserts, et montagnes qui 
traversent et divisent le pays: a raison de quoy ce Eoyaume est fort semblable a l'Es- 
pagne, ou il ny a point de rivieres de grand trafic, si ce n 'est aux extremittez, et ou il y 
a force montagnes, et beaucoup de contrees comme desertes, a cause de leur secheresse. 

And this is from the Rouen edition of 1625 : 15 

Premierement les Isles Acores sont tellement importantes a la Couronne d 'Espagne pour 
leur assiette, que sans elle la navigation d 'Ethiopie, des Indes, du Brasil, et nouveau Monde 
ne pourroit etre continued; d'autant que les flottes qui viennent des dites contrees a 



13 This passage is taken from Botero, Part II. p. 2. Cf. Ellen C. Semple: Influences of Geographic 
Environment, pp. 353-354. 

14 Taken from Botero, Part II, p. 93. 

15 p. 253; taken from Monster, p. 140, or Botero, Part II, p. 141. 
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Seville, ou a Lisbonne ne peuvent presque f aillir d 'y aborder toutes, c 'est a s§avoir celles 
du Ponent pour suyvre leur route, et celles du Levant pour gagner les vents qui leur sont 
favorables. 

This dependence on Botero is not exceptional, but normal; indeed 
Davity freely draws matter of every sort from other compilations. Some- 
times even passages which from their nature might be thought his own are 
taken from other works. As an example, for his description of England he 
borrows from Minister's "Cosmography," one of his favorite sources, a 
comparison of the English with the Spanish in their conceit of national 
superiority. This is more than Grimstone, the English translator of 
Davity, can endure, and he omits it. Unfortunately, in Davity 's time 
Miinster's work was well-nigh out of date. Davity draws also from the 
enlarged edition of Mercator's "Atlas," sometimes employing the exact 
words of the French translation, the preface of which is dated 1609. The 
text is a laborious compilation, of cosmographic nature, which owes its 
final form to Petrus Montanus (Pieter van den Berghe). One can never 
be sure that an apparently learned reference to a classical author has for 
Davity any other source than the "Atlas." His willingness to take 
material word for word from such a work does not speak well for his 
command of sources. Yet he often makes good use of his borrowed matter, 
as, for example, the passage on Spanish manners, which he takes from 
the description of Spain in the "Atlas" and inserts in his own description. 

Milton's and Hakluyt's Principle of Using Only Original Sources 

This dependence on compilations was doubtless one of Milton's chief 
objections to his work, for it is a cardinal point of the poet's theory of 
geographical writing that only the narratives of eyewitnesses should be 
employed by the compiler — a principle which Milton so far as possible 
exemplifies in his "Moscovia." Possibly he learned to apply it from 
Hakluyt, who asserts: 

To the ende that those men which were the paynefull and personall travellers might 
reape that good opinion and just commendation which they have deserved, and further, 
that every man might answere for himselfe, justifle his reports, and stand accountable 
for his owne doings, I have referred every voyage to his Author, which both in person 
hath performed, and in writing hath left the same: for I am not ignorant of Ptolomies 
assertion, that Peregrinationis historia, and not those wearie volumes bearing the titles 
of universall Cosmographie which some men that I could name have published as their 
owne, beyng in deed most untruly and unprofitablie ramassed and hurled together, is 
that which must bring us to the certayne and full discoverie of the world. 16 

And his follower, Samuel Purchas, writes in the preface of the "Pilgrim- 
age," his compilation, a sentence which might be aimed at Davity: 

I have laboured to reduce Relations to their first Authors, setting their names to their 
Allegations: the want whereof hath much troubled mee, whilst the most leave out their 
Authors, as if their owne assertion were sufficient authoritie in things borrowed. 

l« Preface to the first (1589) edition of " The Principall Navigations." 
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The ideal of Hakluyt is nobler than that of Davity, yet the world also 
needs those who, like the French writer, give in pleasing and popular form 
the information needed by the many for whom the mention of authorities 
is needless; and who, as Milton — thinking of the ponderous collection of 
sources made by Hakluyt — puts it, "save the reader a far longer travail 
of wandering through so many desert authors. ' ' " Milton, by his willing- 
ness to use Davity, testifies that the Frenchman succeeded as a popular 
compiler, if he did fail to reach any higher plane. 

Some of Davity 's Authorities 

Furthermore, though insufficiently critical, Davity used, and certainly 
sometimes used directly, some of the best books to be obtained, part of 
them giving the personal observations of their authors. His section on 
Persian history comes from Teixeira; for Russia, though he does not use 
any of the valuable English narratives which Milton employed in "Mos- 
covia," he depends on von Herberstein; for northern Africa the relations 
of Leo Africanus, still of value, are his sources; he has made good use 
of Marco Polo's description of China; in his account of Iceland he men- 
tions Angrim Jonas; and in that of India Joao de Barros, historian of 
the Portuguese in the Orient. He also knew of the collection of works of 
travel by Ramusio. Paulus Jovius, some of whose work appears in it, and 
whom Davity names, was thought by Milton worthy of a place in the 
preface of "Moscovia." French travelers and men of science of his own 
or the preceding age whom he mentions are the Baron de Beauvau, Gilliez, 
Belon, and Palerne. 

Even though, as has been said, part of Davity 's description of France 
is from Botero, much of it is probably original. At least it moves off well, 
though it seems rather highly colored, as the writer enlarges on the ex- 
cellences of the land he loved. He may have learned from men he met 
in Paris, who were especially familiar with various parts of France, of the 
characteristics he assigns to the various provinces, though his words often 
suggest the recollections of a traveler. The description of Paris, where 
he spent years, is striking. His account of his native province of Vivarais, 
though revealing some vanity, is lively and concrete. He has much to 
tell of the industry, intelligence, and bravery of the people and distin- 
guishes between the inhabitants and products of the hills and those of 
the valley of the Rhone. 

Sources of Milton's Geographical Knowledge 

Since Davity 's work is a compilation from well-known sources, his 

various descriptions have few distinctive features. Hence, though Milton 

must have become familiar with "Les Stats" in the course of his teaching, 

the writer has not been able to find in his writings any clear traces of his 



I? Preface of " Moscovia." 
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acquaintance with it. His geographical knowledge depended, in fact, on 
many of the writers from whom Davity drew, at least so far as they were 
Greek and Latin authors or so far as their writings were found in the 
widely inclusive collections of Hakluyt and Purchas. Milton felt that the 
geographical knowledge of a highly trained poet should be of a more 
thorough sort than could be obtained from compendiums alone; or, if he 
chose to depend on a work of reference rather than on the narrative of 
an actual observer, he did not select Davity 's production. 

A compilation of which Milton is known to have made use is the "Pil- 
grimage" of Samuel Purchas. He was a more scholarly man than Davity, 
and his work bristles with references to the many books he consulted. He 
had, also, some critical power and was able, partly because of the zeal with 
which he studied his subject, to write with something of the spirit of an 
actual observer. He is often more detailed and hence often more interest- 
ing than Davity. Even his liking for the marvelous was apparently some- 
times a recommendation in the eyes of Milton. A particular instance will 
make this plain. Davity gives a sober and, in the light of recent knowl- 
edge, substantially correct description of Mt. Amara (Debra-Damo) in 
Abyssinia, as follows: 

En la partie plus Occidentale de la Province de Barnagas on void une montagne, qui 
estant assez spacieuse au commencement se va restrecessant peu a peu, puis s'eslargit de 
nouveau en forme de champignon, et a environ une petite lieve de tour. On void au 
dessus des bastiments royaux, une Eglise, et un Monastere, et deux fort grandes cis- 
ternes, et un espace de terre, qui peut entretenir aisement cinq cens hommes. On n 'y 
peut aller que par un endroit, et encor jusques a certaine marque seulement, au dela de 
laquelle on ne peut monter qu 'avec des cordes et des paniers : et pour conclusion ce lieu 
est de telle sorte qu 'il ne peut estre prins par force a cause de sa hauteur, ny par famine, 
a cause que les vivres y eroissent.is 

Davity tells elsewhere that the emperor lays up his treasures in the moun- 
tain and keeps there his kinsmen and sons. This is evidently not the 
source of the following in "Paradise Lost": 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 

True paradise, under the Ethiop line, 

By Nilus' head, enclosed with shining rock, 

A whole day's journey high.i*> 

It was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high; 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 20 

18 p. 1291. Taken from Botero, Part I, p. 168. Davity does not use the name Amara. 

19 Milton: Paradise Lost, Book 4, 11. 280-284. 

20 Ibid., Bk. 4, 11. 543-548. There are many other suggestions of Mt. Amara in Milton's descriptions 
of paradise. Cf. especially Bk. 4, 11. 144-155. 182; Bk. 8. 11. 308-307: Bk. 12, 11. 639-640. See also Cooper: The 
Abyssinian Paradise in Milton and Coleridge, Modern Philology, January, 1906. 
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The passages plainly come from Purchas, part of whose account runs thus : 
This Hill [Amara] is situate as the Navill of that Ethiopian Body, and Centre of 
their Empire, under the Equinoctiall Line, where the Sunne may take his best view 
thereof, as not encountring in all his long journey with the like Theatre, wherein the 
Graces and Muses are Actors, no place more graced with Natures store. . . . Once, 
Heaven and Earth, Nature and Industrie, have all beene Corrivals to it, all presenting 
their best presents, to make it of this so lovely presence, some taking this for the place 
of our Fore-fathers Paradise. ... It is situate in a great Plaine largely extending it 
selfe every way, without other hill in the same for the space of 30 leagues, the forme 
thereof round and circular, the height such, that it is a daies work to ascend from the 
foot to the top; round about the rock is cut so smooth and even, without any unequall 
swellings, that it seemeth to him that stands beneath, like a high wall, whereon the 
Heaven is as it were propped: and at the top it is overhanged with rocks, jutting forth 
of the sides the space of a mile, bearing out like mushromes. . . . It is . . . compassed 
with a wall on the top. . . . The aire above is wholesome and delectable, and they live 
there very long, and without sicknesse. ... I should lose both you and my selfe, if I 
should leade you into their sweet, flourishing, and fruitful gardens, whereof there are 
store . . . plentifully furnished with fruits . . . and varietie of herbes and flowers, to 
satisfie the sight, taste and sent. . . . The plentie of Graines and Corne there growing, 
the charmes of birds alluring the eares with their warbling Notes, and fixing the eyes on 
their colours, joyntly agreeing in beautie, by their disagreeing varietie, and other 
Creatures that adorne this Paradise, might make me glut you .... with too much 
store. . . . The Princes of the blood Eoyall . . . are sent to this hill at eight yeeres 
old, and never returne thence, except they be chosen Emperours. 2 ! 

Conclusion 

It appears, then, that Milton selected Davity's work not because it was 
adapted to his personal use but because it was suitable for his young 
pupils. Davity's French, that of a literary man familiar with Paris and 
the court, gave practice in the use of the language. Milton did not choose 
his production for its language alone but because it contained valuable 
matter, giving concisely something of descriptive geography and in addi- 
tion "those other relations of manners, religion, government, and such 
like, accounted geographical," which the poet thought important. Though 
he did not think it a model geography, he did feel that it was the best 
work for his purpose to be obtained and that, when supplemented by the 
works of classical geographers and illustrated by maps, 22 it was fairly 
well suited to give his pupils a general knowledge of the chief countries 
of the earth. 

21 Purchas His Piltrrimage, pp. 743-745 (from the edit, of 1626, which Milton used). The description in 
Miinster is r ore like that of Purchas than that of Davity. 

22 The French editions are, so far as can be learned, without maps. The maps in the German editions 
are the insertion of the German publisher. 
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